i6            BEGINNINGS OF THE BOOK TRADE
picture, in his satire on The Illiterate Bibliomaniac, either of the
Athenian booksellers of his day or of some of their wealthy
patrons:
'You think5, he writes, 'that by purchasing a great number of
fine books you may be taken for a good scholar. But, on the con-
trary, you will only make your ignorance the more conspicuous.
Not only do you buy the books which are not the best, but you are
easily persuaded by the first man who praises the book; so that the
booksellers who know you sacrifice to Mercury are as lucky as if they
had found a treasure, for they could never hope for a better oppor-
tunity of converting their vilest trash into solid cash. . . . Even
supposing that you were just discerning enough to buy the manu-
scripts of such a dealer as Callinus, so much admired for their
elegance, or the publications of an Atticus, so celebrated on account
of their accuracy, of what good, my dear sir, is such a possession to
you? You can no more appreciate their excellence than a blind
lover the fine eyes and rosy cheeks of a charming mistress. You
may have collected the works of Demosthenes, including one of the
eight copies of Thucydides which he wrote with his own hand, or all
the books which Sulla, when he made himself master of Athens,
seized and sent to Italy; yet how could that avail you? If you made
your bed on the best copies of the great authors, or were decked in
manuscripts from head to foot, would you be less ignorant than you
are? There is a proverb that says, "An ape is still an ape though
adorned with jewels and gold." *. * You men of wealth would have
too many advantages over us poor scoundrels if you could buy in an
instant, for a mere sum of money, all the store of learning which has
taken us so long to collect. If that were so, no scholar would venture
to contend in erudition with the booksellers, with the vast stores of
learning in their possession; but, on closer inspection, you will find
that these worthy persons are no less lacking in taste and discern-
ment than yourself, though their days and nights as well are spent
among books.*
This, it must be remembered, was written in the declining days of
the book trade in Athens, long after the conquest of Greece by the
Romans had shifted the home of culture and the centre of literary
life to Alexandria. Here, undoubtedly, was developed an exten-
sive system of book-production, by means of which the best editions
were published of the collected literature of Greece, Rome, Egypt
aad India, based on the texts contained in the famous Alexandrian